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SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY— A REVIEW 

By ACHILLE LORIA 

(Translated from the Italian by Robert Stein) 

For some time there has been rising and assuming considera- 
ble proportions, a school of sociology that attempts to confront 
current doctrines (which in its opinion are baseless) with new and 
altogether different doctrines founded on the firm basis of biologic 
and anthropologic science. This new school, or new science if 
you will, has been called by its creators Anthropo-sociology, or 
Social Anthropology, and it is already promulgated by numerous 
champions, among whom Lapouge in France and Ammon in Ger- 
many occupy positions of special prominence. In reality the ob- 
jects set forth by these writers are far from being as original and 
unheard-of as they seem to believe, since it would not be difficult 
to demonstrate that they were in large measure anticipated by the 
theorists of the so-called Social Darwinism. Still, it cannot be 
denied that the teachings of the new school have been set forth 
by the writers mentioned in a sufficiently forcible form to impress 
the half-learned and even the learned, and to enlist believers in 
the new dogma. Now, in view of the inroads of this school and 
its growing influence, it seems timely here to subject its main doc- 
trines to a brief examination ; and this object will be attained by 
reviewing Otto Ammon's work, Die Gesellschaftsordnungundihre 
natiirlichen Grundlagen (The Social Order and its Natural Founda- 
tions), which has already been honored by a second edition, and 
has created a stir in the intellectual circles of Germany. 

Sociology, says Ammon, must be based on anthropology, 
since man is the cell of the social organism, and one can have no 
knowledge of an organism except through a careful analysis of 
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the cells of which it is composed. Now, whoever applies to soci- 
ology the results of biologic and anthropologic science, as reorgan- 
ized by Darwin, must necessarily consider the social aggregate 
as an eminently utilitarian institution, intended to secure the wel- 
fare and defense of the individual against untoward influences 
from without. Hence, of two species, one of which is socially or- 
ganized and the other not, the former has a much greater chance 
of winning in the struggle for existence ; hence, also, in the 
course of time only the socially organized species survive, while 
the others, by a fatal law, perish ; in this way social organization 
becomes the universal law of beings. But while in the lower spe- 
cies the social organization is limited to a simple mechanical 
aggregation of undifferentiated individuals, and while in the 
somewhat higher species this is complicated by a certain differen- 
tiation of functions, in the highest species, man, society presents 
a most pronounced differentiation of functions and individuals, 
inasmuch as, through a wise division of occupations, society in 
the end assigns to each individual that special function to which 
he is best adapted — it puts the right man in the right place. 

When one considers a great number of individuals from the 
point of view of intellectual capacity, he will presently discover 
that they are arranged according to the well-known binomial law 
— those of the highest intellect, the geniuses, are few in number ; 
those between genius and medium intelligence are in greater 
number ; those of medium intelligence comprise the largest num- 
ber of individuals ; those whose intelligence is less than medium 
are the fewer in number the lower their intellectual level ; 
finally, the lowest grade, the cretins, are about equal in number 
to the geniuses. Now, human society cannot progress, cannot 
triumph in the conflict with rival societies and with nature, unless 
the function and social position of each of its members be adapted 
to his intellectual status ; hence a sound social organization re- 
quires that the best positions be assigned to the best men and the 
inferior positions to inferior men ; while of course it is highly 
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desirable that the number of the best shall increase to the 
utmost. 

Luckily, human society, through a wonderful and unconscious 
tendency, has for centuries obeyed precisely this law of equilib- 
rium and of progress. In fact, in human society it is the best, 
the worthiest, who win the highest positions, who reach the sum- 
mit of wealth and power; the insignificant, the mediocrities, 
go to form the impecunious and laboring class, while the de- 
generate, the spiritless, and the silly furnish the contingent of 
the great army of prostitution, pauperism, and crime. Hence, 
to increase, so far as possible, the number of superior intellects, 
and to elevate their mental power, the segregation of the highest 
classes — their crystallization into privileged castes inaccessible to 
lower circles — is an admirable device, inasmuch as by it the indi- 
viduals of those classes are rigorously obliged to unite in marriage 
only with individuals of their own class. In fact, a law that 
would guard against the marriage of individuals possessing supe- 
rior qualities with those who lack them, would result in the avoid- 
ance of panmixia (as Weissmann would say), or that intercrossing 
of individuals gifted and not gifted with useful qualities, which 
leads to the fatal disappearance of those qualities in future gen- 
erations and thus to the irreparable deterioration of the species. 
Therefore, it is highly desirable, in the interest of the human race 
that the wealthier and more cultured classes should persist in their 
aristocratic exclusiveness to which they are already inclined, and 
should zealously practice Horace's precept, Odiprofanum vulgus 
et arceo (I hate the profane crowd and keep them away). The 
evident proofs, continues Ammon, of the advantages of this 
method are seen the moment one observes the splendid results 
attained where the rule is most rigorously applied. As an exam- 
ple he mentions the princely marriages and the robust, intelligent 
offspring they usually produce. 

At this point that invisible reader whom every writer has be- 
fore him while he writes, will venture to express doubt concerning 
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the inevitable attribution of wealth and power to the most intelli- 
gent individuals, which, according to Amnion, is and always has 
been a fact through a sort of providential necessity. Is it quite 
certain, he will ask, that in the lottery of greatness and fortune 
the greatest prizes are drawn by the best ? Is it true that rich 
and intelligent, poor and dull, are and always have been synony- 
mous ? But these childish doubts, the marks of profound ignor- 
ance of anthropologic laws, are received by the author with a 
smile of superiority. Above all, he says, if we compare the curve 
of incomes with the curve of geniuses, we find a marvelous corre- 
spondence between them — few great geniuses and cretins, and 
few greatest and least incomes; the greatest number of medium 
intellects, and the greatest number also of those of medium prop- 
erty ; a gradual decrease in the number of those who stand be- 
tween mediocrity and genius on the one side and cretinism on the 
other, just as there is a gradual decrease in the number of those 
whose wealth is between medium and the milliard on one side 
and the most abject pauperism on the other. Now, this parallel- 
ism demonstrates precisely that the individuals who occupy the 
points on the first curve are the same as those who occupy the cor- 
responding points on the second curve ; in other words, it fur- 
nishes the irresistible proof of the necessary correlation between 
the conditions of intelligence and of wealth. Furthermore, there 
is abundant proof, more direct and convincing, of such correla- 
tion. De Candolle showed long ago that the noble and high- 
placed families of the cities have produced a number of scientists 
far above the average. Again, " from the anthropologic studies 
I made in Baden from 1886 to 1894," continues the author, "it 
appears that among the higher classes the long heads predom- 
inate, while among the medium classes the broad heads predom- 
inate." Is anything further needed to give to every laborer on 
the globe a patent of imbecility and to every bourgeois a diploma 
of intellectuality ? But that is not all. " Prof. Julius Wolf has 
found that the hats of laborers have lower numbers than those of 
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capitalists, and this fact was confirmed to me by a great German 
hat manufacturer." After this there is no longer room for doubt ; 
superiority in wealth, it must be evident to every one, indicates 
superiority of intellect and is its most certain exponent ; social in- 
equalities are merely the reflex of natural inequalities ; wealth is 
the earthly garland of genius. If there be some man of genius 
who is unable to amass a fortune, that very fact proves that his 
genius is unilateral, asymmetric, unbalanced, " as is the case," the 
author adds, " with several socialist writers." 

Unfortunately, however, these higher classes, to whom is 
exclusively confided the material and social progress of humanity, 
are exposed to rapid extinction precisely on account of the 
excessive mental labor to which they are condemned by their 
lofty mission. Now, society, whose well-being depends so greatly 
on these classes, should endeavor, so far as possible, to prevent 
so deplorable a result, striving by every means to improve the 
lot of the choicest classes. Hence, far from lending its ear to 
the insolent pretensions of extremists and burdening accumulated 
wealth with new imposts, its load ought to be lightened : direct 
taxes ought to be reduced and finally abolished, and as nearly as 
possible the whole burden of taxation should be shifted, by means 
of indirect taxes, on the unintelligent, brutal herd. At the same 
time, let the issuance of public or state bonds be increased, since 
this will augment the numbers of those elect, exempt from the 
vulgar care of administration and management, who will divide 
their serene existence between the clipping of coupons and the 
sublime contemplation of the truth. Inasmuch, however, as 
these and similar devices will not suffice to guard against the 
extinction of the superior classes, it will furthermore be necessary 
that they be constantly reinforced, in the best way possible, 
from the lower orders. But whence comes that inflow of men 
called on to fill the gaps made in the upper classes of the city ? 
The answer to this is given, in the author's opinion, by a well- 
known doctrine, which he attributes to Hanssen, though in 
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reality it is due to Dr Jacoby. According to this doctrine, which 
Ammon accepts without reserve, the rural population, being in 
excess of what is needed for agriculture, migrates to the cities 
and there presently rises to the top of fortune and possessions, 
supplanting the decadent city families, which are either extin- 
guished or precipitated into the social abyss. So long as the 
agricultural class furnishes a strong, robust contingent, suitable 
to replace the ruined city classes, the process of social disinte- 
gration and reintegration goes on regularly and efficiently ; but 
the moment the agricultural class becomes exhausted and no 
longer able to contribute men and force capable of reviving the 
city people, social decomposition is inevitable, and the state, 
society, and the race all drift miserably toward ruin. 

All history, continues Ammon, shows that decay and ruin 
overtake nations always and exclusively when the superior classes 
become extinct while no equally vigorous and active stock 
is at hand to take their place. At some prehistoric time the 
autochthonous black-eyed race of Italy succumbed to the long- 
headed Aryans; Rome fell when the Aryan race of the patri- 
cians was overwhelmed by the inferior race of the plebeians. In 
Gaul, when the national aristocracy was destroyed by Csesar, the 
mass of the population, composed of halfbreeds and roundheads, 
soon fell under the dominion of Rome. Subsequently the round- 
heads, which to Mr Ammon are veritable Medusa heads, multi- 
plied, and thereupon the politics of France degenerated. In fine, 
when the revolution of 1789 raised to power the bourgeoisie, 
whose cephalic index corresponds to that of the mass of the 
population, the politics of France began to dissolve and the 
triumph of anarchy was at hand. 

Sociology, and its related science, the philosophy of history, 
thus by itself points out, according to the author, the path which 
society must follow to effect reforms ; so that this society, over 
which the author is so enthusiastic, after all requires, by his own 
admission, some wise reform. Nor does he hesitate to formulate 
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the program of the reform policy, such as clearly emanates from the 
anthropologic doctrines above set forth. It is in truth a somewhat 
complicated program ; and the very multitude of remedies pro- 
posed might lead one to infer that modern society, after all, does 
not enjoy such robust health as the author affirms. From the 
rich bouquet of his social reforms we will cull only a few flowers, 
of the fragrance of which we will leave the reader to judge. 

First of all, everyone might know beforehand that Amnion is 
an ardent opponent of universal suffrage, which represents the 
negation of the survival of the fittest, since it accords to the 
unintelligent masses an undue influence over public affairs. On 
the other hand, he is a friend of war, which he regards as 
a powerful instrument of selection, inasmuch as (shades of 
Mameli and Korner, pardon the blasphemy ! ) on the battle- 
field only the worse elements of society die, while the better ones 
come forth from it unharmed, and because the sons born after 
wars are more vigorous and strong than those who are born in 
days of peace. In the same way the author advocates all 
methods of eliminating the heterogeneous and inferior elements 
from the population ; hence he does not disguise his sympathy 
for the persecution of the Hebrews in Russia, which once more 
proves the superiority of the despotic rule over the democratic 
rule which afflicts us. 

Let it not be thought, however, that Ammon's Darwinism 
renders him averse to measures intended to benefit the poor 
classes. If the fate of society, according to his thesis, is ex- 
clusively committed to the rural population, it is absolutely 
necessary that the legislator shall take care that the agricultural 
population be prosperous and vigorous ; in other words, a sound 
social evolution cannot be attained except by means of agrarian 
political philanthropy. Let the economic condition of the 
country people, therefore, be improved, and greatly so ; not by 
means of their own initiative, but by the generous patronage of 
the great landowners and the cultured classes. Meantime, in 
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order to elevate the condition of the industrial laborers, let 
attention be given also to those laws of workingmen's insur- 
ance and to those various reforms " which are the imperish- 
able glory of the never-to-be-forgotten Emperor William I and 
of his great Chancellor." It is true that these reforms are 
partial violations of Darwinian selection, inasmuch as they give 
rise to the survival of weaker and less gifted individuals ; it is 
also true that the advantage which the laborers derive from said 
reforms is often rather problematic, since employers, in order 
not to incur the new charges, often close their shops and turn the 
laborers into the street. Yet nobody can advocate that the lower 
classes be decimated by misfortune and disease, since a just social 
sentiment rebels against such attempted extermination. 

Hence, the author concludes, we should applaud social reform ; 
but this reform must come from above as a gracious concession 
by the capitalists, men superior to the brutalized populace, not be 
extorted by the latter as the result of a reversed battle. Above all, 
let the working people, so long as found requisite, be tutored, bene- 
fited, even fed (not, however, too sumptuously, since over-abun- 
dance multiplies crimes against the person) ; but at the same time 
let them be kept in the inferior position befitting their intellectual 
inferiority. The working class should be inspired with sentiments 
of modesty and of reverence for the upper classes ; it should be 
taught to abandon the baleful aspirations of invading democracy, 
which, admitting the lowest elements of the population to power, 
is directly at variance with the dogmas of social anthropology. 

Such are the ideas which the author lays before the astonished 
sociologists of his time. They are not new, since in substance 
they amount to a sociologic application of those doctrines of 
Nietzsche which found their proper criticism, and a peremptory 
one, in the incurable paranoia with which their originator was 
afflicted. But several observations are peculiar to Ammon, or 
rather several rather grave errors, which must not be passed 
without notice. 
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First of all, his assertion that sociology must be based on an- 
thropology, though at first sight plausible, is, like so many other 
a priori propositions, directly at variance with the truth. In fact, 
whoever looks at the development of social phenomena must 
notice that history is only in appearance the work of man, in re- 
ality it is the work of things ; it is not made by the producers, 
but by the products, and arises by an inexorable necessity from 
the process of the distribution of products. Recognizing this 
we at once understand that the point of departure of the sociolo- 
gist cannot be the study of man, but the study of wealth ; in 
other words, the mother science of sociology is not anthropology 
but political economy. 

In the next place, when the author observes that the very 
social and altruistic qualities of man are merely the product of 
the instinct of defense, since this instinct cannot be satisfied ex- 
cept through association, we are led to ask whether one can really 
speak of an instinct of defense congenital to man ? Evidently 
defense presupposes offense ; hence the need of defense cannot 
be felt by man except subsequently to an offense suffered ; hence, 
also, the instinct of defense, far from being congenital to man, is 
a subsequent and derivative fact. The author would have been 
far more logical had he attributed to man a congenital instinct of 
offense ; though in any case he would have found it difficult to 
explain the reason for this instinct, which does not bear any 
necessary relation to the undeniable and potent instinct of self- 
preservation. The fact is, it would seem, that the instinct of 
self-preservation does not of itself give rise to any instinct of de- 
fense or offense, and hence cannot, by means of such instinct, 
call forth association among men, which on the contrary springs 
spontaneously from the immanent necessity of production, from 
the struggle with the resistance of matter, owing to the impotence 
of isolated labor to overcome it. 

The interpretation which the author gives to the biologic 
theories from which he draws his motives, often shows that he 
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has not succeeded in comprehending them. This is to be said in 
particular of his remarks on panmixia. According to Ammon, 
panmixia is an obstacle to selection, inasmuch as it leads to the 
gradual disappearance of the higher qualities in the course of 
generations. Weissmann, on the contrary, who coined the name 
of that process and set forth its action with great acuteness, tells 
us that it determines the disappearance of qualities and organs 
which have ceased to be useful to the individual in the struggle for 
life, and is therefore the inevitable condition to the production 
and development of other qualities or other organs rendered use- 
ful by the changed conditions of existence. 1 Thus, panmixia, 
far from being an obstacle to selection and to the evolution of 
the species, is the essential and integrating condition by which 
they are explained. 

But let this pass, as well as the author's enthusiasm over the 
splendid offspring of princely marriages — an enthusiasm that is 
daily belied by well-known facts. There is one point, however, 
which we cannot dismiss unnoticed, namely, the vaunted physical 
and intellectual superiority of the wealthy classes, which the au- 
thor tries to impose as a universal anthropologic law. Certainly 
we cannot successfully defend the inverse thesis, as was done by 
Helvetius and Adam Smith, and today is reaffirmed by Biicher, 
namely, that the rich are not rich because they are intelligent, 
but that they are intelligent because they are rich; in other 
words, that intellectual differences are solely the result of differ- 
ent social conditions. Surely this proposition contains more 
truth than the one which Ammon tries to support with rather 
feeble arguments. That noble and rich families, as he says, have 
produced a greater relative, not absolute, number of scientists 
and artists is not only possible but necessary, since only those 
families were able to give to their sons the education required to 
cultivate the liberal arts. Or can it be pretended, perhaps, that 
the sons of the poor, who at eight years, or even earlier, are 

1 Weissmann : Aufsdtze ilber Vererbung, Jena, 1892, pp. 559 ff. 
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thrust into the infernal whirlpool of the mines and factories, can 
become Byrons or Raphaels ? And then, what are we to say of 
Ammon's startling demonstration of the parallelism between the 
curve of incomes and the curve of genius ? First,' let us note 
that, in order to make the curves coincide, the author is obliged 
not only to manipulate his data rather laboriously, but also to 
suppose that individuals deprived of income or afflicted with a 
negative income are fewer in number than the possessors of the 
least income. Now, this supposition is ruthlessly belied by sta- 
tistics, which demonstrate, on the contrary, that the phalanx of 
the unemployed and the rejects are at present assuming propor- 
tions exceeding those of the most wretched fraction of the work- 
ing class. Given this fact, it is at once evident that one can no 
longer speak of a curve of incomes, and hence, that the incomes 
are distributed according to a law altogether different from the 
law of distribution of genius. But leaving this aside, let us as- 
sume that there are really two curves, and that they agree per- 
fectly. In order that this fact may constitute a real proof of the 
pretended correlation between wealth and genius, the author 
must prove that the persons occupying the different points on 
the curve of incomes are the same as those who occupy the cor- 
responding points on the curve of genius ; in other words, that 
the successive classes of income-getters are composed of the same 
individuals who comprise the successive classes of intellects. Now 
such a demonstration, it is hardly necessary to add, the author 
does not and cannot give ; without it his two curves tell us abso- 
lutely nothing, and authorize no conclusions whatever in regard to 
the question under discussion. Thus Ammon's thesis has no 
other foundation than the greater width of the hats used by the 
rich — a frail argument, to say the least, since everyone knows 
what value can be attributed to the craniometry practiced by 
hatters. 

As regards Jacoby's theory, with which Ammon connects the 
entire philosophy of history, it must be admitted that it thor- 
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oughly recognizes the relations of emigration and immigration ex- 
isting between the two fundamental economic classes, the poor 
and the rich, and justly attributes to these relations an eminent 
sociologic importance ; yet it is not difficult to see that it gives 
a far from exact interpretation to the phenomena which it tries 
to elucidate. In reality, the surplus of the agricultural class that 
migrates to the city does not go to swell the rich class, but, at 
least immediately, the poorest and most abject class ; they form 
the social residue of the great metropolis, the dregs of the fluctu- 
ating population — dock laborers, stone-breakers, beggars, drunk- 
ards, prostitutes. If some members of the destitute class succeed 
in rising to the ranks of the bourgeoisie, these fortunate ones are 
not exclusively recruited from among the immigrants from the 
country, but in large part from the city-born laboring population 
itself ; and conversely, if it be true that some members of the well- 
to-do class lapse into poverty, they do not belong exclusively to 
the city population, but may be part of the country population. 
The fact is that the distinction, rather academic than positive, 
between city and country, unnecessarily encumbers and obscures 
the phenomenon of the changeable relations between the poor 
and the rich classes, a phenomenon which, considered in its real 
essence, amounts to this : that some members of the poor class, 
taking advantage of good wages, succeed in penetrating into the 
rich class, while some members of the latter, ruined by the pro- 
cesses of redistribution of wealth and by the degeneration which 
wealth at its height produces, drop down into the class beneath ; 
whence arises a chassez-croisez among some members of one class 
and of the other, or a fractional mutation of the individuals of 
which the two classes are composed. 

On the other hand, the theory of Jacoby may indeed explain 
the decomposition of one race, the degeneration of one people ; 
but it cannot throw light on the much more important phenom- 
enon of the dissolution of the social forms. Let us grant, in fact, 
that the ruin of imperial Rome, as Jacoby asserts and Amnion 
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repeats, was due to the extinction of the upper Latin classes and 
to the exhaustion of the rural class that ought to have replaced 
them ; and that this decay of the Italian population rendered it 
an easy prey to the strong race from beyond the mountains. But 
how came it about that, simultaneously with the dissolution of 
Roman society, the relations of production, which it had devel- 
oped, were dissolved ? How came it about that on the ruins of 
these there arose a system of economic relations totally different 
not only from the Roman system but also from that previously 
existing among the German conquerors ? That these phenomena 
cannot be attributed to the action of the anthropologic factor is 
shown by the not infrequent examples in history, of entire nations 
subjugated and destroyed, while no innovation in the relations of 
property arose from such disaster. More than this, history pre- 
sents numerous examples of social revolutions accomplished with- 
out any accompanying ethnical extinction or revolution, the 
greatest example being the grand revolution that placed the 
bourgeois class in power, a revolution accomplished everywhere 
without being accompanied by any extinction or mutation of 
race. 

Now, all this proves clearly that the cause of social revolution 
lies not in a change of man or in the anthropologic factor, but in 
a change of things, or in the economic factor. It is the internal 
transformation of the relations of wealth production, or, to ascend 
to its first cause, of the relations between the population and the 
earth, that constitutes the fundamental factor from which flow, by 
a natural necessity, the great historical changes in society — in its 
organic constitution. If Ammon does not understand this, if he is 
pleased to treat economic phenomena with disdain, if he considers 
them as a secondary, nay, as a disturbing (!), element of social 
evolution, it can be explained only by the author's incredible 
ignorance of political economy, which he appears to have derived 
solely from the superficial, biased, and partisan publications of 
Professor Julius Wolf. Sombart pointed out not long ago, and 
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with good reason, that no economist would venture to write on 
biology with such ignorance of biologic laws as Amnion showed of 
economic laws when venturing to theorize on sociology. I will 
add that the ignorance is aggravated in this case by the shallow- 
ness and partisanship of the only book from which the author has 
gathered his meager and disconnected notions of social economy. 
If from this hasty sketch a synthetic conclusion can be derived, 
it may thus be summarized: The book we have examined may 
be regarded as a caricature and a reductio ad absurdum of the 
biologic method in sociology, and of the attempts made to find 
in it the justification of the present capitalistic ownership. Hith- 
erto, in demonstrating the essential fallacy of the so-called Dar- 
winian theory of property, economic arguments had to be invoked, 
which show that property arises, develops, and disappears through 
causes altogether independent of the sagacity or incapacity of the 
owners, through the immanent and fatal process of the relations 
of production and population. But Amnion's book, with its 
errors, its paradoxes, and the absurdity of the practical conclu- 
sions to which it leads, constitutes a direct proof, drawn from 
anthropologic and biologic studies themselves, of the fallacy of a 
scientific tendency which pretends to turn social science into an 
appendage of anthropology. Desiring to see this attempt aban- 
doned as speedily as possible, we earnestly recommend to all 
sociologists an attentive and patient examination of the volume 
which we have criticized in these pages. 



